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equipment, which added enormously to our comfort and rendered
us impervious to the buffeting of the wind. This was a large,
double-skinned, dome-shaped tent of a type that had been used
by Watkins in the Arctic. It had a circular floor about 15 feet
in diameter, and was built round a bamboo frame, the outer
skin fitting over the frame while the inner skin hung from it, so
that there was an air space about a foot wide between the two.
It was difficult to erect, but once up it was as snug as a well-built
log hut.

As soon as there was a lull in the wind, we resumed work on
the slopes below the CoL We found that the steps we had already
cut had been swept away, and that not a trace of them remained.
So as to take advantage of brief periods of fine weather, we put
a camp (IIIA) at the foot of the slopes. This was a bleak and
comfortless spot, and even more exposed to the wind than Camp
III, which was situated on rocks close under the cliffs of the
North Peak. The new camp was pitched on hard, smooth ice
on which it was difficult to anchor the tents. One night, during a
particularly violent storm, one of them broke loose from its
moorings causing a certain amount of excitement. But the new
position was a great help, and from it we were able to make
progress. But our advance was very slow, and as we set out day
after day I began to wonder if we should ever reach the Col.
The most difficult part was about half-way up. This consisted
of an ice wall about 20 feet high, topped by a very steep ice slope.
We had a lot of fun getting up it, and succeeded largely owing to
a fine lead by Smythe. We hung a rope ladder down it for subse-
quent use.

At last, by the I5th of May, the road of steps and fixed ropes
was complete, and we established Camp IV on an ice ledge,
some 20 feet wide, about 200 feet below the crest of the CoL
The ledge was formed by the lower lip of a great crevasse, the
upper lips of which, 40 feet above, almost overhung the ledge.
The camp was well sheltered and quite comfortable, the only
disadvantage being the danger of small snow avalanches falling
from above.

For the next four days the storm was continuous, and we could
do nothing but lie in our sleeping-bags. Nor was any com-
munication possible with the camps below. But on the evening of
the igth the wind dropped, and Smythe and I climbed up the
last 200 feet. Apart from the ice wall this was by far the steepest
part of the North Col slopes. When we reached the narrow crest
of the Col we were met by a most glorious view to the west, over
range after range of giant peaks, draped by dark cloud banners,